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1 ＋ is well known t et in. b =; 
| moſt other nations of Europe owes 8 ; 


Its revival, to thoſe religious ſhows, 'whic in the dark 

ages were "uſually. exhibited on the more ſolemn. feſti- . 

vals, - At thoſe times they were wont to repreſent in 

the churches the lives and miracles of the ſaints, or 

ſome of the more important ſtories of oqunty And 

as the moſt myſterious ſubjects. . 
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bh bEYAN MiscEL. -* How were 
exhibited | be 180 moſt ſimple _ we may Jearn 
from an ancient novel, often quotes our old drama- 
tic poets, (a) intitle . . ® merge Jeſt of a man thae 
was called 2 — * b) Oe. being a tranſlation _ 
the Dutch lan a e ee 

Howleglaſs, w ks 4 of! 
book, after many ae comes to live with a 
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„ g at beſt but poor artleſs compo- 
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who makes him his See This prieſt 1s I 


| ſcribed as keeping 3; A concubine, who had 
but one eye, to ieh als owed a grudge for 
| prone his rogueries to his wg The ftory thus 


« ſhould play the ReforreAim 15 our Lorde: and for 
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on their rude ſtage:) then God ſe) is repreſented; w! 


mankind; and orders him to bring 


before his tribunal Eyzz N- MAN, for ſo is called the 


perſonage who * ta the Human Race. Eves y- 
MAN A a and receives the ſummons with all the 
confuſion and terror. When Death is. with- 
drawn, Every-man applies for relief in this diſtreſs to 


Feriowsnie, Kubi, Goods, or Riches, but-they 
| 3 renounce and le hog, "oh this diſcon- 
GooD-DEDRs, Who, 


Tolate ſlate he betakes himſelf to 
after upbraiding him with his long | neglect of her , 


introduces him to her ſiſter Ko LADGSR, and ſhe leads 
him to the © holy man Conrzss1io, who appoints 
him penance : this he inflicts upon himſelf on the ſlage, | 


and then withdraws to receive the ſacraments: of t 
prieſt. - On his return be begins to wax faint,” and 


after STRENGTH, BZAUrx, \ DigcxtTION, and Five 
WIr ) have all taken their final leave of him, gra- 
dually expires on th Good - dedes Kill accom- 


panying him to the laſt... * an AUNGELL deſcends 
to 


g his Requiem: and the Epilogue is ſpoken by a 
perſon, call Docrova, who recapitulates . 7 


and delivers the moral? 


* 


« Ye herers, take it of worth old at yonge, . 
« And forſake Pryde, for he diſceyyeth'you in thende, 


4 C. This memoriall men may have in mynde, 


40 They all at laſt do Every-· man forſake; Dit 
« Save his Good Dedes there dothe he tube; 
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by the Mreszwenz (for that was the 
dame e giyen by our anceſtors to the Prologue 
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From this ſhort. ana yſis it way be aa: | 
Man is a grave ſolemn, piece, not without. 'foms; 
e attempts to excite. terror and pity, and therefore: 
2 not improperly be referred to.theclaſsof Tragedy. 4 
It is remarkable that in this. old imple, drama the 7 
is e n the ſtricteſt. model of the Greek: 1 
op of 155 > cial ſcene is never chan 
nor the mg ever em  Evsar-MANy, the — 
the piece, after his fir "appearance never . 
except when he "goes out io receive the ſacramen 
which could got well be exhibited, in public; 
during his pa i end yoga deſcants on the * 
lence — wer of the prieſthood, ſomewhat after the. 
manner of the Greek chorus. And indeed, except in 
- "ths circumſtance of; 3 2 expiring on the nage, 
the Sampfon 
a ſevetet plan 


The other play is intitled, Hick corner hs. and. 
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bears no diſtant reſemblance to Comedy: its chief aim 


ſerm to be to exhibit characters and manners, its plot 
being much leſs regular than the foregoing. The Pro- 
logus is ſppten by Pirr repreſented under the cha- 
r of an aged pilgrim, he is joined by. CON TEMPLA® 
Fron and E VII ANCE, two holy men, who, after ; 
den e degeneracy of the Mee declare their 


ity then is let 
upon che age, and ee found by FAZwVLI, te- 
ET a lewd debauchee, who, with his diffolute 


1 tox, relate their manuer of life, 


e ee umour deſcribe the ſtews and other 
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there leave wy Src thus Te Jean in 
kind of lyric: —1 the” jeg Iga the age, an ; 
in tllis fituation is found Wane, and, 


Gniems. 
bo Tet hin at Hbert and ad\ hi t 
11 cat, | ſoon N 1 i, Sine * 15 


1 9 17 55 . rec. and, After h ating EE 1 


from travel, 


s and” eſcape 
— by the two holy men, e 
tercation, at length eonvert him and hig Terr 
Imaginacioun from their viciqus cou 


and every 
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the plan and conduct of the fore 
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We fee then that the writers of theſe Me ils mere, 
upon the very threftiold of real Tra a omed 
ad e are not to wonder 0 N 


the revival of learning- about NN 
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inthe; 14 thyecotury-: 
of St. GATH AA N uns, for — 
| appearh, firſti 1 of this ont t We ah 
bited in theſe king 

it wu — * than 
ls 3 Entertainments in 45 Europe ben 
long before! the: Rep reſentations: of MYSTEX L882 1 
France fon theſe. * — begin thll-the-year: 1398 (. 

But whethet they,derived:their 9 from tho above: 

enhibitm or not, it is certainahat 
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2434 S 4 «My 
lent on the 
£ 3 ew the learned e f rhe council f 1 15 
Conſtande te) n ſcribes to the Engliſh the introduction of 
| Plays into Germany. He tells us that the Emperor 
having been abſent from the council for ſome time,was 
1 ee with — rejoicings; aud — ; 
the athers in particular did, upon t t oe | 
8 to be e Ns 
day Jan. 31, 25 t fubjeQs of which weret Tun 
 NATIVITY'OF-OUR SAVIOUR; THE ARRIVAL or THE 
Arzu MA; and TR Mas8ACKE BY HeroD.- 
TPhence it appears, ſayg this writer, that the Germans 
are obliged to the Engliſh for the invention of this ſort 
or les, unknown to them before thut period. 
| e fondneſs of our anceſtors for dramatic . | 
thn this kind, and ſome curious particulars wiring | 
to this ſubject will appear from the Hous oT D Boo 
the: fifth Earl of Northumberland, A. D. 1513 * : 
whence-I-ſhall ſelect a few extrats. which ſhow, that 
de exhibiting Scripture Dramas on the great feſtivals F 
eee e the MESS n and er » 


den in the R. of 'Hen/I1: and'to have- died itz that of Rich: 1; 1 
I true at the end of this book: we find mentioned Henricum regem 
tertium; but this is doubtleſs Henry the Second's ſon, who _ 
' _. * _, erowned 2 the life of n in 1170, r 
: Fes ' Juvents, Rex fills, and ſometimes 
_ 9 From a paſſage in his Chap. "De Religions, L. 
_ hold fear that tho body of St. Thomas Becket as juſt. then a 


new acquiſtionto'thechurchiof Canter N 
a] See Prologue to Wife of Rath's Tales v. 60 7. Tyrwhitt's 47 
a- M. L'2xFant. Vid. Hiſt. da Ce. 4s Tor Ho 


440. i 
275 « The Regulations and Rabi mores u 'Houſhold my 
Ag, Percy; th Earl of Northumb. Loud, 1/70.“ 8vo. 
o_ Whereof a ſmall impreffion was printed by order of the * 
and eee begun . 1599) 6 to beftory in preſents I 
* IS compoſed fo late as 2525. * 5 WY wha es 4 


| . e HATE: 1 n b een — mne on 
1 . .. k 


* a x 
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737 


. pitt the Jonells e mn ty 
_ and, what is more remarkable, that it was as much be q 
| buſineſs of the Chaplain in thofe days'to compoſe Plays SOS | 
for the family, as it is now for bim to make Sermon s. — "ll 

„Mr Lordes Chapleyns ig Houſehold vj. viz. The | 79 
% Almonar, and if he be a maker of Iur SAT U pve, than | 1 
4 he to have à ſervaunt to the intent for writynge k. | | : 
* the PARTS: and ells to have non. The miſter” of | GEE 1 | 
« gramer, c.“ 75 Sect. V. P. 44. c | 4 . f 
Arzu, my ee wing and eee, eee | "I 
« if is lordſhip kepe a chapell and be at home, them ß — 
bs ns. they doo play the Play Ep.. 
the NATIVITE uppon eri meeday in themoranynge - | 8 % I; 
Wn pon befor s lordſhi x.” „ 
Sec. IV; Ms . ; : 5 ö $ 

| 

| 


« kran, , lere of his lordſhip chappelt and 

C bes his lordſhipis ſervaunts that doith play the Pla 

. befor his lordſhip yppon SHKOF-TEWSDAY at. in t 

r Idid. p P-345 „ 

N . IrEN, „to them "A zi that playth the lay 7 e ny 

«. RESURKECTION' u eſtur day in the morum ae in m C 
© 


« my lordis © chapell' befor his lordſhipe—xxs 
Irzx, My lorde uſeth and accuſtomyth 3 to — 
«© hym which is ordynede to be the AZE of The 
<« xgveLLs yerly in my. lordis hous in criſtmas for the 
« overſeyinge and orderinge of his fordichips Playes, 
« « Interludes eo Dreſinge that is plaid befor bis lard- 
in his hous in the xijth dayes of Criſtenmas and . 
« 6: they to have in rewarde, for that caus . . 
40. 
1 ov" My lorde uſeth MY 3 th io gyf 
u every of the, jj Parſones chat his lordſchih *admyt 
bs his Pu4y#ks to com to-his lordſhip yerly at Crt. 
« ſtynmes ande at all other ſuch tymes as his lordſhif 
« ſhall- comande them for e of! Playe and Inter- 
1 Iudes uffor Die a im his lo ſhipis hous for every 


: "MORTAL hole Yere” . . „ Ibid, p. 33T. 


25 e c * v2 VI W 0 117 Iſs be 3 If TS - 1 wh. 


; 6 5 
Ai 8 15 3 le i 8 Irzu, 


cn). 
— for 


iſtynmas by Stranegeres- in, | 
zxd, ( every play; | ay Nam 
b 6.“ „I. p. 22: 


ufith, and aecuſtometh to if 
. 4. W is. at home, to every erlis 


Ka ans that comes to his betwixt Griſiyn- 
12 andelmas, r 
Frende & Kynſman—xxs.” 


Iran, My. Lorde ufßth and aceuſiomyth: fe gyf 
22 Ny hg * apy hom to every e. 
© PLAYERS, that comyth to 1 Ra. ater 
64 Candilmas— s. Ibi c 
e Nader will obſerve the great difredee-in;the 
| Rewards. here given to ſuch PLAVEa8 as were Retainers 
def noble Perſonages, and ſuch anon fled Strmavh ins, 
oa we may ſuppoſe, only: Strolers. 
i a: Common Player was: about: this 
by ſome in low eſtimitien.. In an old ſatire, an- 
Wo ,Cack Lerreles Date (i] the Author, enumerating 
the moſt common trades or * 1 88485 
cooper, joynera, eee Fee 


„Hrn, purſeccutters 
. Goldewraſhers, . robe, 


_ *Pardoners, Ye," | "I 19 
m. It bach been dbleived” alread} "oO th of 
es, or MySTE R185, as they were 


the intrody8ion” of Moral” Plays, or Nasr ug 
which prevailed ſo early, and be fo. common, that, 
Ten” the latter end of K. 1 Uckh's reign, John 


n e to Sir I. dees Mar e 


. 1 W _ 

Wn of. this/MS. the price ordered 1 9475 
2 r 

id 75e the number of Plays REIN been twenty. 

75 Pr. at the Sun in Fleet fr. W. e e. 


2 
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CE) deſign of n — wibleſ@ of ſeience and n: 
tural — With this viety he publiſhed C. 


new interiude and a mery of the nature uf the m ele⸗ 
ments deckarpnge mann proper pames of philoſophp 


naturall, and of dyvers kkraunge landes, a) Ke. 
0 
Auerien u then recent; ro, 


Tg ME arg nas, I 
* eſtwarde be founde u 
m7 That we never harde i 1 of en- 4e 


The Wet Indjes were diſcovered: by Calumbws tn 
1492, which fixes the writing of this play to about 
lf ee 

he play o Was 
vhat more ancient, as. he. fill more . 


* the American diſcoveries, under the no ot * "== | 


ewe founde, Ilonde.“ Signs, A, vj. 

It. is obſervable chat In the older Moralities,. as 
this laſt mentioned, Rvery- man, Nc. i printed on no 
of ſtage direction for the exits and entrances of the per- 
av Nin nn Bar b 


Ing, Sy ty eB 


ICS Of, cexteyn conc} — 


and that yt is in circumſerencc above ai M. myl e.. 
C. Of-certeyne peine coſmographys and. of dyvers ſtraunge 
pete of; tha nem — landys and the: mar of the 


4 This part is entremely curious, as it he wn what na- 
R | 
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s and Ballads; t 


attend to 
Traägedies and Comedies began to ap 


. 1 
moral interlude of Tut Aubentus (5), written under 


> | l . noted Keds : 5%; 
in the margin (c); at length in Qu Elizabeth's; rin 


Moralities N formally divided into acts and 1 


Edward VI. the exits and entrances begin to be 


with-a regular prologue, &c. One of theſe is repritte! 
ß / DTS 
1 » Before we quit this ſubject of the very early printed 


plays, it may juſt be obſerved, that, although ſo few 
are now extant, it ſhould ſeem many were printed be- 
fore the reign of. Q. Elizabeth, as, at the beginning of 
her reign, her InjzuncTIions in 1559 are particularly 
directed to the ſuppreſſing of many Pamphlets, PLavgs, 
at no manner of perſon' ſhall enter- 


int any ſuch,” de.“ but under certain re- 


5 Pl 


40 prize to 


r 
Alden, Vids Sen 5. 
Fr - ; | mA 


In the time of Hen. VIII. one or two dramatic pieces 
had been publiſhed under the claſſical names of Comedy 7 
and. Tragedy (4), but they appear not to have been 
intended for popular uſe : it was not till the religious 
ferments had ſubfided that the. public had leiſure to 
dramatic poetry. In the reign of, Elizabeth 
pear in form, and, f 
could the poets have perſevered, the firſt models were 13 
good. @orboyue, a regular tragedy, was acted in 


- (b) Deſcribed in vol. II. Preface to Bok II. The Dramatis Per- 


ſonæ of this piece are, % C. Meſſenger, Luſty ſuventus; Good 


Counſail, Knowledge, Sathan the devyll, Hypocrifie, Fe 
 Abominable-lyving:ſ[an Harlot], God's-merciful- iſes.” 3 
fe I have alſo difcoyered ſome few Exeats and Intrats in the ver 
old Interlude of the” Four Elements.. 
{d) Bp. Bale had applied the name of Tragedy to his Myſtery of | 

Gods Promiſes, in 1538. In 1540 John Palſgrave, B. D. had N 
republiſhed a Latin comedy, call colaſtus, with an Engliſh 

verſion Holingſhed tells us (vol. III. p. $50.), that fo early as 

1520, the king had a good comedie of Plautus plaied” before him | 


at Greenwich; but this was in Latin, as Mr. FanMER informs us 


in his curieus © Eſſay on the Learning of Shakeſpeare,” 8 vo. p. 31. 
N e | 1561 


43 
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been (accuſtomed to Tragedies and — 
ties ſtill kept their ground : one of them intitied The- 
New Custom (4) was printed ſo late as 1573 at le 


i mas, OY 6 


« 156 5 
ne exhibited: Me 


1473 und 


wo 


are's'were inted. 


— and Moralities H, and the popular dra- 
poets ſeem to have made them their models. 


her 


From the graver ſort of Moralities our modern TA A- 


orb appears to have derived its origin; as our Coutvy 


evidently took its riſe from the lighter interludes of that 


kind. And as moſt of theſe ieces contain an abfurd 


mixture of religion and buffoonery, an eminent critic + 
of our un 


g has well deduced from thence the ori 
n TxAG1-COMEDTES.” Even after t 


le had 


aſſumed the name of Mascyss (i), and with - 
ſome claſſical improvements, became in the two fol- 
lowing ow: the favourite Entertaltmenis of the court, 


» 361 + 5 99 


| - IV. Tun old Mytteries, which ceaſed to'be ee x 

after the Reformation, appear to have birth to 
_ a 'Ta1nD Syxcixs of ftage exhibition, which, though | 
no confounded with Tragedy and Comedy, were 4 


our. fitſt dramatic VIVO conſidered. as quite difti 


(+) Seq Ames p. ROY APO BAY 


, in 1569 and again, under Gorbopne; 1590. 
calls the firſt edition Quarto; Langbaine, ee cj 
—— tano. 
2 The general reception the old Moralities bad upon the fag, 


5 rr ee 
Subjects of this kind were familiar with every one. © 5 


1 Shakeſp. vol. VW. TI FR, 
1 tak rinted among Dodfley's Old Plays, vol. I. 3347 ** 


CC {> 
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any of the old Moralities. n | 
cp Pre, 
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as it — 


fot: 3 


1 


and their final ſuppreſſion 


| ( ug | 
Elizabeth, and this the rather © becauſe the matter 


„ mentioneth how valiantly our Engliſh Women, for 


“the love of their country, behaved themſelves.” 
The writer, whoſe Words are here quoted ſe), hath 


2 a ſhort deſcription of the performance; which 


eems on that occaſion to have been without Recitat ion 


or Rhimes, and reduced to meer Dumb-Show z con- 


ſiting of violent ſkirmiſhes and encounters, firſt be- 


tween Daniſh and Engliſh ** lance-knights on hor 


back,“ armed with ſpear and ſhield ; and afterwards 


between * hoſts” of footmen: which at length ended 
in the Danes a e beaten down, overcome, 
many led captive by 


7 our Engliſh women.” ( | 
This play, it ſeems, which was wont to be exhibited 
in their city yearly, and which had been of great anti- 
uity and long continuance there (g), had of late been 
uppreſled, at the inſtance of-ſome well-meaning, but 
preciſe preachers, of whoſe ** ſourneſs” herein the 
townſmen complain; urging that their play was ! with- 
& out example of ill-manners, papiſtry, or any ſuper- 
& ſtition;* (4) which, ſhews it to have been entirely 
dictinct from a religious Myſtery, But having been 


diſcontinued, and, as appears from the narrative, taken 
up of a ſudden after the «py were begun, the Players 


apparently had not been able to recover the old Rhimes, 
or to procure new ones, to accompany the action: 
which, if it originally repreſented © the outrage and 
importable inſolency of the Danes, the grievous com- 
uu of Huna, king Ethelred's chieftain in wars (*) ;” 

is counſelling, contriving the plot to diſpatch 
them; concluding with the conflicts above mentioned, 
« expreſſed in Actions 
* and Rhimes after their manner (i. one can hardly 


{e) Ro. Laneham, whoſe LETTER, containing a full deſcription 


of the Shows, &c. is reprinted at large in Nichols's © Progreſſes of 
Q. Elizabeth,” &c. vol. I. 4to. 1788.— That writer's orthograpby 

. being peculiar and affected, is not here followed. | 

Ine pe 334 © 

(i) Ibid. p. 33. 

cone 


(f) Lancham ' . ©. 
 (#) Ibid. as 18 Ibid. p. 32. 
"mM 


(08) 


conceive a more regular model of a compleat drama 
and, if taken up ſoon after the event, it muſt have 
been the earlieſt of the kind in Europe (1). | 

Whatever this old play, or © ſtorial ſhow (i) was 
at the time it was exhibited to Q. Elizabeth, it had 
probably our young Shakeſpeare for a ſpectator, who 
was then in his twelfth year, and doubtleſs attended 
with all the inhabitants of the ſurrounding country at 
theſe © Princely pleaſures of Kenelworth (/),“ whence 
Stratford is only a few miles diſtant. And as the Queen 
was much diverted with the Coventry Play, © whereat 
© her Majeſtie laught well,” and rewarded the perfor- 
mers with 2 bucks, and 5 marks in money: who, what 
* rejoicing upon their ample reward, and what tri- 
© umphing upon the good acceptance, vaunted their 
% Play was never fo dignified, nor ever any Players 
before ſo beatified:” but eſpecially if our young bard 
afterwards gained admittance into the caſtle to fee a 
Play, which the ſame evening, after ſupper, was there 
* preſented of a very good theme, but ſo ſet-forth b 
© the actors well-handling, that pleaſure and mirt 
« made it ſeem very ſhort, though it laſted two good 
hours and more (-),” we may imagine what an im- 
preſſion was made on his infant mind. Indeed the dra- - 
matic caſt of many parts of that ſuperb entertainment 
which continued nineteen days, and was the moſt ſplen- 
did of the kind ever attempted in this kingdom; the 
Addreſſes to the Queen in the perſonated Characters of 
a Sybille, a Savage Man, and Sylvanus, as ſhe ap- 
proached or departed from the caſile; and, on the 
water, by Arion, a Triton, or, the Lady of the Lake, 
muſt have had a very great effect on a young imagina- 
tion, whoſe dramatic powers were hereafter to aſtoniſh 
the world, | 


(+) Mr. Tao. War row thinks the Myſteries compoſed before 
1328 were in Latin. Malone Shakeſp. Vol. II. Pt. II. p. g. 
{+) Laneham, p. 32. See Nichols's Progreſſes, Vol I. p. 57. 


(n Lancham, p. 38, 39. This was on SVN Dax evening, 15 9. 
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Fur that the Hiſtorical Play was confidered by our 
old writers, and by SHAKESPEARE himſelf, as diſtinct 
from Tragedy and Comedy, will ſufficiently appear from 
various paſſages in their works. Of late days,“ ſays 
Stow, in place of thoſe ſtage-playes (u) hath been 
„ uſed Comedies, Tragedies, Enterludes, and HrsTo- 
„ RTE both true and fayned o). - Beaumont and 
Fletcher, in the prologue to The Captain, ſay, 


This is nor Comedy, nor Tragedy, 


& Nor HisToOR Y.. 


Polonius in Hamlet commends the actors, as the beſt 
in the world, „either for Tragedie, Comedie, H1s- 
& rokIE, Paſtorall,” &c, And Shakeſpeare's friende, 
Heminge and Condell, in the firſt folio edit. of his 
plays, in 1623 (p), have not only intitled their book. 
« Mr. William dhakeſpeare's Comedies, HisTor1ts, 
« and Tragedies: but in their Table of Contents 
have arranged them under thoſe three ſeveral heads; 

lacing in the claſs of HisToR1Es, *©* K. John, Richard 
I. Henry IV. 2 pts. Henry V. Henry VI. 3 pts. Rich. 
III. and Henry VIII.“ to which they might have added 
ſuch of his other plays as have their ſubjects taken from 
the old Chronicles, or Plutarch's Lives. 

Although Shakeſpeare is found not to have been the 
firſt who invented this ſpecies of drama (q), yet he cul- 
tivated it with ſuch ſuperior ſucceſs, and threw upon 
this ſimple. inartificial tifſue of ſcenes ſuch a blaze of 
Genius, that his HIS rox 18s .maintain their ground 
in defiance of Ariſtotle and all the critics of the 
Claſſic School, and will ever continue to intereſt and 
inſtruct an Engliſh audience. | r 


{n) The Creation of the World, acted at Skinners- well in 1409: 
(0) See Stow's Survey of London, 1603, 4ts. p: 94, (ſaid in the 
title-page to be ritten in the year 1598.”) See alſo Warton's 
Obſervations on Spenſer, vol. II. p. 109. | 
The ſame diſtinction is continued in the zd and 3d follos, &c. 
. (9) See Malone's Shakeſp. vol. I. part II. p. 31... 
"62 4 | | B 2 | Be» 


(20) 
Before Shakeſpeare wrote, Hiſtorical Plays do not 
appear to have attained this diſlinction, being not 
mentioned in Q. iElizabeth's Licence in 1574 (r to 
James Burbage and others, who are only impowered 
toi uſe, exercyſe, and occupie the arte and facultye 
of playenge Commedies, Tragedies, Enterludes, Stage- 
* Playes, and ſuch other like.” But when Shakeſpeare's 
H1isToR1Es had become the ornaments of the ſtage, 
they were conſidered by the publick, and hy himſelf, 
as a formal and neceſſary ſpecies, and are thenceforth ſo 
diſtinguiſhed in public inſtruments. They are particularly 
inſerted in the . granted by K. James I. in 1603 
„to W. Shakeſpeare himſelf, and the Players bis fet- 
owSs; Who are authorized to uſe and exereiſe the arte 
and faculty of playing Comedies, Tragedies, His ro- 
« R188, Intertudes, Morals, Paſtorals, Stage-plaies, 
& an ſuch like.“ n ) 
- The ſame merited diſtinction they continued to main- 
tain after his death, till; the Theatre nfelf was extin- 
guiſhed: for they are expreſſiy mentioned in a warrant 
in 1622, for licenſing. certain * late Cometians of Q. 
Anne deceaſed, to bring up children in the qualitie 
« and exerciſe of playing Comedies, HISTORIE S, In- 
« terludes, Morals, Patorals, Stage-Plaies, and ſuch 
<« like(*).” The ſame appears in an Admonition iflued 


in 1637 (i by Philip Earl of Pembroke and Montgo- 


mery, then Lord Chamberlain, te the maſter and war- 
dens of the company of Printers and Stationers; wherein 
is ſet forth the complaint of his Majeſty's ſervants the 
Players, that * diverſe of their books of Comedyes and 
„ Tragedyes, CuxoxierE-His rox vEs, and the like,” 
had been printed and publiſhed to their prejudice, &c. 


{r) See Malone's Shakeſp. vol. I. P. II. 2 7% _ (/) Ibid. p. 40. 
| (®) bid. p. 49. Here His Trois, or Hiſtorical Plays are found: 
totally to have excluded the mention of Tragedies; a proof of their 
ſuperior popularity.—ln an Order for the King's Comedians to at- 
tend K. Charles I. in his ſummer's progreſs, 1636, (Ibid. p. 144.) 
HisToRktts are not particularly mentioned; but ſo neither are 
Tragedies: They being briefly directed to © act Playes, Comedyes, 
«< and Interludes, without any leit, &c, {t) Ibid. p. 7, 


n 
This diſtinction, we ſee, prevailed for near half a cen- 
tury; but after the Reſtoration, when the lage revived 
for the entertainment of a new race ot auditors, mary of 
whom had been exiled in France, and formed their 
| taſte from the French theatre, Shakeſpeare's His rosEs 
ps ther] to have been no longer relifhed; at leaſt the 
diſtinction reſpecting them is dropt in the patents that 
were immediately granted after the king's return, 
This appears not only from the allowance to Mr. 
William Beeſton in June 1660 (#}, to uſe the houſe in 
Saliſbury-court“ for a Play-houte, wherein Comedies, 
« Tragedies, Tragi-comedies, Paſtoralls, and later L 
„may be acted,” but alſo from the fuller Grant (dat 
Auguſt 21, 1760) ({v) to Thomas Killigrew, eig. and 
Sir William Davenant, knt. by which they have autho- 
rity to erect two companies of players, and to fit up 
two theatres “ for the repreſentation: of Tragydies, 
„C omedyes, Playes, Operas, and all other eatertain- 
« ments of that nature.“ RS e's 5 
But while Shakeſpeare was the favourite dramatic 
poet, his His vonIES had ſuch ſuperior merit, that he 
might well claim to be the chief, if not the only hi- 
rie dramatiſt that wi poſſeſſion of the Engliſh ſtage; 
which gives a ſtrong ſupport to the tradition mentioned 
by Gildon (av), that, in a converſation with BA on- 
so, our Bard -vindicated his Hiſtorical Plays, by ur- 
ging, that, as he had found“ the nation in very 
„ignorant of hiſtory, he wrote them in order to inſtruct 
« the people in this particular.” This is afhgaing not 
only a good motive, but a very probable 2 his 
preference of this, ſpecies ot compolitionz ſinee we: 
cannot doubt but his illiterate countrymen would not 
only want ſuch inſtructian when he ficſt began to'writes 
notwithitanding the obſcure dramatic chroniclers who 


: * 


{«) This is believed to be the date by Mr. Malone. Val II. 
P. II. p. 239. 12 (v bid. p. 244. e 

{ww} See Malone's Shakeſp. vol. VI. p 425. This ingevions- . 
writer will, with, his known liberality, excuſe the -diffeacance of 
opinion here entertained concerning the above tradition. | 


( 22. 0% 


re him; but alſo that they would bighly profit 
y his admirable Lectures on Engliſh Hiſtory. ſo long. 
as he continued to deliver them to his audience. And, 
as it implies no claim to his being the f who intro- 
duced our chronicles on the flage, I ice not why the 
tradition ſhould be rejected. W 


Dpon the whole we have had abundant proof, that 
both Sh:keſpeare and his contemporaries confidered his 
HisTor1ts, or Hiſtorical Plays, às of a legitimate diſ- 
tin ſpecies, ſufficiently ſeparate from I ragedy and 
Cats ;- a diſtinction which deſerves} the, particular 
attention of his critics and commentators ;z who, by 
not adverting to it, deprive him of his proper defence 
and beſt vindication for his neglect of the Unities, and 
departure from the claſſical Dramatic Forms. For, if 
it be the firſt Canon of ſound criticiſm; to examine any 
work by whatever Rule the author preſcribed for his 
own obſervance, then we ought not to try Shakeſpeare's 
His ros Es by the general laws of Tragedy or Comedy. 
Whether the Rule itſelf be vicious or not, is another 
i- quiry: but certainly we ought to examine a work 
oy by thoſe principles according to which it was com- 
poled. This would fave a deal of impertinent criticiim. 


V. Wr have now brought the inquiry as low as was 
intended, but cannot quit it, without entering into a 
ſhort deſcription of what may be called the Economy 
of the ancient Engliſh lage. ö 

Such was the fondneſs of our forefathers for drama- 
tic entertainments, that not fewer than Nix ETEEN 
Playhouſes had been opened before the year 1633, 
when Pryane publiſhed his Hiſtriomaſtix (a). From 


{a} He ſpeaks in p.492, of the Playhouſes in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, 
and on Ludgate-hill, which are not among the 8EvEnTESN enu- 
werated in the Preface to Dudſley's Old Plays. Nay, it appears 
f. om Rymer's MSS. that TWZXTT-Tu REE Playhouſes had been at 
different periods open in London; and even Srx of them at on- 
time. See Malone s Shakeſp. Vol. I. Pt. II. p. 4382. 


this writer it ſhould ſeem that tobacco, wine, and 
&« beer , were in thoſe days the uſual accommoda- 
tions in the theatre, as within our memory at'Sadler's 
Wells. f ; 1 | : | i / ' # 
With regard to the Players themſelves, the ſeveral 
companies were (as hath been already ſhewn) (c) re- 


tainers, or menial ſervants to particular noblemen' {4}, 
who protected them in the exerciſe of their profeſſion: 


{b) So, I think, we may infer from the following paſſage, viz. 
© How many are there, who, according to their ſeveral qualities, 
et ſpend 2d. 3d. 4d. 6d. 12d. 18d. 28. and ſometimes 48. or 5s. at a 
« play-houſe, day by day, if coach-hire, boat-hire, tobacco, wine, 
« deere, and ſuch like vaine expences, which ar doe uſually 
« occaſion, be caſt into the reckoning ?”* Pryane's Hiftriom. p. 322 

But that Tobac-o was ſmoaked in the playhouſes, appears fr: 
Taylor the Water · poet, in his Proclamation for Tobacco's Propaga- 
tion. «Let PLAay-Hovs xs," drinking-ſchools, taverns, &c. be con- 
« tinually - haunted with the contaminous vapours of it; nay (if it 
«© de poſſible) bring it into the Cuugcass, and there'choak 
«« their preachers.” (Works, p. 2 53.) And this was really the caſe 
at Cambridge: James I. ſent a letter in 15609, againſt * taking To- 
« bacco” in St. Mary's. So I learn from my friend Dr. Faxutn. 

A'gentleman has informed me, that once going into a church in 
Holland, he ſaw the male part of the audience fitting with their 
hats on, ſmoking tobacco, while the preacher was holding forth in 
his morning · gown. eee Ru Wh ELM 

ſe See the extracts above, in p. 136, from th E. of Northumb. 
Houthold Book. : | * | IP 

ſ See the Pref. 'to/Dodfley's Old Plays. The author of an 
old Invective againſt the Stage, called, A third Blaſt of Retrait from 
Plaies, &c. 1580, mo. ſays, Alas | that private affection ſhould 
« ſo raigne in the nobilitie, that to pleaſure their ſervauts,' and to 
« upholde them in their vanitye, they ſhould reſtraine the magiſtrates 
« from executing their office! . , . They ¶ the nobility] are thought to 
be covetous by permitting their ſervants. . . to live at the devotion 
« or almes of other men paſſing from countrie to countrie, from one 
«© gentleman's houſe to another, offering their ſervice, which is a 
« kind of beggeria. Who it to ſpeake more trulie, are be- 
© come beggers fortheir ſervants. For comonlie the good-wil, men 
t þeare to their Lordes, makes them dra the ſtringes of their purſes 
to extend their liberalitie.” Vid. pag. 75, 76, &c. 


= (24 )) 


and many of them were occaſionally Strollers, that tra- 
velled from one gentleman's houſe to another. Vet ſo 
much were they encouraged, that; notwithſtandin 
their multitude, ſome of them acquired large fortunes. 
Edward Allen, maſter of the playhouſe called the 
Globe, who founded Dulwich college, is a known in- 
flaunce. And an old writer ſpeaks of the very inferior 
actors, whom he calls the Hirelings, as living in a de- 
gree of ſplendor, which was thought enormous in that 
Tn age (e). ; 


Te} Stephen Goſſon, in his Schoale of Abuſe, 1579, 12mo. fo: 23, 
Lays thus of what he terms in his margin PLAYER8-MEn: Over 
4 zaſhing in apparel is ſo common a fault, that the very hyerlings 
© of ſome of our. layers, which ſtand at revirſion of vi s. by the 
« week, jet under gentlemens no es in ſutis of ſilke, exerciſing them- 
« ſelves to prating on the ſtage, and common ſcoffing when they 
come abrode, where they look aſkance over the ſhyulder-at ey 

man, of whom the Sux pay: before they begged analmes. I ſpeake 


. not this, as th ugh everye one that profefſeth the qualitie ſoabuſed 


« himfclfe, for it is well kuowen, that ſome of them are ſober, 
= Jiſcreee, properly learned, honeſt houſholders and citizens, well- 
* thought on among their neigl. bours at home.” [he ſeems to mean 
Een. AlL above-mentioned] © though the pryde of their ſha - 
des (I meane thoſe hangbyes, hom they ſuccour with ſtipend) 
cauſe them to be ſome what il talked of abroad.” 

in a fubſequem period we have the following ſatirical fling at the 
ſkewy. exterior, and ſupp ſed , profits of the actors of that time. — 
Vid. Grr txt's Groatſworth of Wit, 1625, 4to. *-Wx ar isyour 
« pruſt ion? — Truly, Sir, . lamaPLaves;” A Player? 
„ I took. von rather for a Gentleman of great living; ſor, if 
* dy ont ward Habit men ſhud be cenſured, I tell you, you would 
. © be taken for a ſubſtantial man.” 80 I am where I dwell 
'4% What, though the Welld once went hard with me, when 1 was 
que to carry my lay ing- ſardle a fout - backe : Tempora mutantur 
„, for roy very ſhare. in playing apparrell will not be ſold for 
„ TWwo.HYNDRED. pounds . . Nay more, Inn ſerve to make a 
pretty fneech, for I was a covntry. Author, paſling at a Mon AL, 
g. See Ruberto's Tale, ſign, D. 3. b. 5 
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wi 11 the ſame time the ancient Prices of adchiſton 
were often very low. Some houſes had penny: be nches GH). 
* „ two-petiny gallery” is mentioned in the pro- 

1e to Beaumont and Fletcher's Woman-Hater (z), 
ARR ſeats of three-pence and a groat ſeem to be in- 
tended in the paſſage of Prynne above referred to, 
Yet different houſes varied in their prices: That play- 
houſe called the Horn had ſeats of five ſeveral rates 
from ſix· pence to half- a- crown {k). But a ſhilling ſeems 
to have been tlie uſual price (i) of what is now called 


the Pir, which probably had its name from one of the N 


. having been a Cock-pit (( ). 


% 


1 So a MS. of Oldys, from Tom Naſh, an old pamphlet-w riter. 
And this is N dy Taylor the Water-poet,/i in his Praiſe of 
Beggerie, p. 99+ 
> # Yet have I en a begger with his many, [ ſe. vermin] 
Come at a Play-houſe, all in for one penny.” 


te 80 in the Belman's Night-Walks by Decker, 1616, 4to. 

« Pay, ee to a Player, in this gallery thou . fit 

« by A har ot.”? „ 

/ Induct. to Ben. Jonſon's s Bartholomew-fair. An ancient 4 
tirical piece; called, The Blacke Book, Lond. 1604, 4to.” talks 
of „ The Six-PEN VV Roomes in Play houſes; and leaves a legacy 
to one whom he calls.“ Arch-tobacco-taker of England, in i 
« ries, upon 3T AGEs both common and private. 

(i) Shakefp, Prol. to Hen. viij.— Beaum. and Fletch. prol. to 
the Captain, and to the Mad - lover. 

(+). This etymology; hath been objected to by a very ingenious 
writer (fee Malone's Shakeſp, Vol. I.- P. II. p. 59.), who thinks 
it queſtionable, becauſe, in St. Mary's church at. Cambridge, the 
area that is under the pulpit, and ſurrounded by the galleries, is 
(row) called the Pir; which, he ſays, no one can ſuſpect to have 

a Cockpit, or that a playhouſe phraſe could be applicd to a 
- church.——But whoever is acquainted with the licentiouſnefs of 
will not think it impoſſible that they ſhould thus apply a name fo 
peculiarly expreflive - of its ſituation: which from frequent uſe 
might at length prevail among the ſenior members of the Univer- 
ſity ; eſpecial — thoſe young men became ſeniors themſelves. 
The name of P1T, ſo applied at Cambridge, muſt be deemed to 
have been a cant phraſe, until it can be ſhewn that the area in other 
. was uſually ſo called. | 


(4) 


The day originally ſet apart for theatrical exhibition 
appears to have been Sunday ; probably becauſe the 
firſt dramatic pieces were of a religious caſt. During a 
great part of Queen Flizabeth's reign, the playhouſes 


before the end of her reign, or ſoon after, this 
was probabl removed. \ gs 4 
The uſual time' of acting was early in the afternoon 
(m), plays being generally performed by day-light (). 
All female parts weis performed by men, no Engliſh 


were only licenſed to be opened on that day (1): oy 
abuſs 


12 : 
- 
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(1) So Ste, Goſſon in his-Schoo!e of Abuſe, 1579, 12mo, ſpeak+ 
ing of the Players, ſays, © Theſe, becauſe they are allowed to play 
« every Sunday, make 1ii!. or v. Sundayes at leaſt every week,” fol, 
24.80 the author of A Second and Third Blaft of Retrait from 
Plaies, 1 580, 12mo, Let the magiſtrate but repel them from 
< the libertie of placing on the Sabboth-daie.. . To plaie on 
cc the Sabbath ĩs but a privitedge of ſufferance, and might with eaſe 
©« he repelled, were it Ne page 61, 62. So again, 
46 Is not the Sabbi th of al other daies the moſt abuſed? ... Where- 
«fore abuſe” not ſo the Sabtoth-Gaie, my bi ethren j leave not the 
be temple of the Lord.” . +, . . «© Thoſe unſaverie morſels of un- 


t ſeemelie ſentences paſſing out of the mouth of a ruffentie plifer, - 
& doth more content the hungtie humors of the rude multitnde; and 


« carrie:h_ better relliſh- in their motithes, than the VFEard of "the 
4% worde, &c?* Vid pag: 63, 65, 69, &c. 1 do not reeolect that 
exclamations of this kind occur in Prynne, whence 1 conclude that 
this enormity no Tonger ſubſiſted in this time.” ooo 007. ot 
It ſhould al ſo ſeem, from the author of the Third Naſt above- 
quoted, that the Churches ſtill contiaued io be uſed occaficrtatly fur 
theatres. I hue, in p. 77, he ſays, chat the Players; (who, ac hath 
been obſcrved, were ſervants of the nob tity) “ under the titl# of 
« their maiſters, or as reteiners, are priviledged to 'roave ad, 
ce and permitted to publiſh their mame:ree in everie termplè of God, 
and that throughout England, unto the horrible contenipt” of 
./Ciprater.”? oh 4 nfenty 7 1021 24 AO IRIS oo0!! 
| ps © He entertaines us 83 in bis character of n 
Actor) “ in the beſt leaſupe of our life, that is, betw eee mics f the 
© moſt unfit time either for ſtudy, or bodily exerciſe.” Everio 
late as in the reign of Cha! II. Plays generally began at 3 in tlie 
afternoon. VVV 


* Set Biogr. Brit. L 117, n. N. a ene 
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_ -  txeſy.being ever ſeen on the publie ſtage ſe) /befare'this. 
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|; ' | 3% 3. f | 19. 9 
Laſlly, with regard to the playhouſe Furniture and 
| cn. a hh, wh of N 7 1d's time (p), 
who well remembered the preceding age, aſſures us, 
that in general «* hey no other 3 not decora- 
_ © tions of the ſtage, but only old tapeſtry, and the ſage 
« ffrewed with ruſhes, with habits accordingly (%%. ?“ 
Vet Coryate thought our thegtrical exhibitions, &c. 
1 wheii. compared with what” be ſaw abroad: 
| Speaking of the Theatre for Comedies at Venice, he 
' fays, © The houſe 1s very beggarly and baſe in compar 
fe riſon of our ſtately Playhouſes in England: neyther 
can their actors compare with ours for Apparrell, 
e Shewes, and Mukcke. Here I obſerved certaine things 


* 


(e I fay «© no ExgLien Aftreſs—on the PusLre Stage be- 
cauſe Prynne ſpeaks of it as an unuſual enormity, that © they had 
French: women aRorsgn 2 play not long ſince im eck - 

_« friats Playhouſe.” This was in 1629, Moy» 
Son t 


mar. 
A | on the 
 Bankfide, Southwark, (which Ben Jonſon calls the Glory of the 
Bank, and Fort of the whole pariſh,) had been covered with Thatch 
till it was durnt dawn in 63. Le Teplet sScullir; Epig. 22, 


** princes chambers with td many folkes.” [Art of Eng. Poe. 


1589, p.26.] From the laſt clauſe, it ſhould ſeem that paß were e 
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unt 1 var bee oe kw Wütend e 
4% thing tha | never ſaw before, though T have! heard - 
* oy it hath- been ſometimes uſed in London; and 
10 perfcrmed it with as good. a Woes action, 

1 aud whatſbeter convenient F a Player, as 
« ever L La any d 3 ien . 3 
1 qu Ne * al am auch | 

F e of 9 as, neg the. Des 
fore the Ciril Wars, there 0 5 9355 been. a 
difference between their ſeveral accommodations, 12 

men 
re ſhewy than others, though 8 all were 


ments, and prices ; and: that ſowe would, 
92 inferior in ſplendor to the to W beatſte 
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